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The RZS NSW 2016 Whitley Awards at the Australian Museum (Photo: Ricky Spencer) 


The Whitley Awards are presented each year by the Royal 
Zoological Society of New South Wales to honour and 
recognise the outstanding publications in Australasian 
Zoology. The awards are merit-based and various categories 
of publications may receive a prize. If publications are 
deemed to be so good or opening up new areas of zoology 
they may be awarded the Whitley Medal. This year two 
Whitley Medals were awarded. 


The Whitley Awards presentation night was held at the 
Australian Museum in September 2016. The Whitley 
Committee was chaired by Noel Tait and comprised 
Arthur White, Adele Haythornthwaite and Hayley 
Bates. Several zoological experts were also co-opted to 
review the submitted works to verify the accuracy and 
content of the publications. 


The following includes transcripts of the various presentations, lightly edited for readability. 


Whitley Medals 

THE FISHES OF NEW ZEALAND, VOLUMES 1-4 
Edited By Clive Roberts,Andrew Stewart and 
Carl Struthers. Published ByTe Papa Press. 

PRESENTED BY MARK McGROUTHER 

For ‘kiwi’ fish enthusiast both amateur and professional, 
‘The Fishes of New Zealand’ has to be the new fish bible. 
This four-volume magnum opus is superb. 

The editors, my colleagues Clive Roberts, Andrew 
Stewart and Carl Struthers are top New Zealand 
ichthyologists, who between them have over 69 years of 
experience working on the New Zealand ichthyofauna. 
All three work at Te Papa Tongarewa, the National 
Museum of New Zealand. 

The project was a 20-year undertaking of collection- 
based research and analysis. 

It may have had a long gestation period, but the result is 
well and truly worth the wait. 

The volumes look beautiful. They are superbly produced. 
This work covers all 1262 New Zealand fish species in 245 
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Mark McGrouther (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


families and 43 Orders. There are keys to over 1360 species. 

The last publication that did a ‘full fish faunal coverage’ of 
New Zealand was published over 140 years ago by Hutton 
in 1872. Hutton covered 148 species, which represents 
about 10% of today’s known fauna. There have been a 
number of more targeted fish guides since, but nothing has 
come close to the work we are celebrating today. 

It’s now time for a quick historical interlude. From 1892 to 
1906 the Curator of Fishes here at the Australian Museum 
was a man named Edgar Ravenswood Waite. Incidentally, 
it was around the time that Waite finished his employment 
here that the whale skeleton above your heads was installed. 
Anyway, Waite left the Australian Museum to take up the 
Curatorship of the Canterbury Museum in Christchurch 
where he worked for 8 years. During this time, apparently 
the NZ Government repeatedly asked him to produce a 
comprehensive guide to NZ fishes, but he didn’t do it. It 
wasn’t until 2015 that it finally happened. 

So, looking at the publication itself - volume 1 contains a 
wealth of information including sections defining ‘What 
is a fish’ which is actually surprisingly difficult to do, 
‘Fascinating fishes’ is another section in which you can 
learn about the fastest, deepest, smallest, most dangerous 
and even the slimiest fish in NZ and all about endemic 
fishes. Volume 1 also contains information about NZ 
ichthyological history, collecting and preservation of 
fishes plus NZ habitats and biogeography. Actually, I 
found the biogeography section very interesting. Did you 
know that over 20% of the NZ ichthyofauna is endemic? 
What’s really impressive though is that 92% of freshwaters 
fishes are found nowhere else. The authors divide the 
NZ ichthyofauna into 5 biogeographic regions with 
species abundance, not surprisingly decreasing toward the 
southern region. The exception to this trend is the islands 
of the remote northern Kermadec region. As someone 
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who has endured the three days at sea to get there, I can 
personally attest to the remoteness of this region. 

Volumes 2 to 4 contain the systematic accounts. The work 
is full of excellent illustrated keys. There are keys to higher 
classification all the way down to the species level. The 
species treatments provide welhwritten information on 
the diagnostic and field characters, biology, distribution, 
as well as other information and an illustration or 
photograph. The guys at Te Papa have an impressive 
photographic system that they have used many times in 
the field. I was fortunate to use it myself and recognise 
a number of the photographs that were taken during the 
NORFANZ voyage in 2003. It was during this expedition 
that the famous Blobfish photograph was taken. I was 
delighted to see that in the index, this species occurs 
under both its scientific name Psychrolutes microporos 
and also under its popular name of ‘Mr Blobby’. 

Many of the family accounts were written by the three 
editors, but content was also written by an additional 41 
fish experts from 27 institutions from New Zealand and 
beyond. It truly was an international collaboration. 

Despite the fact that the 4 volumes weigh over 10 kg, 
this work will appeal to fish enthusiasts from the public as 
well as specialist fish workers and perhaps also to trainee 
weight lifters.The work covers ‘the entire fish fauna’ 
but we all know that new species of fishes are regularly 
discovered. I often quote the fact that in Australia a new 
fish species record is discovered about every week. The 
same situation occurs in NZ. The authors state that “With 
adequate resourcing and training of new scientists, the 
documented diversity of New Zealand fishes may exceed 
2000 species by 2100. Of course, none of us will be around 
then. I just hope that at that time the ichthyologists at Te 
Papa are just as dedicated as the current bunch. 


So, with that in mind, this incredible body of work is 
the exceedingly worthy winner of the Whitley Medal 
for 2016 and it’s my very great pleasure to present this 
prestigious award. 



Rebecca Johnson (Australian Museum) with one of the 
Whitley Medal volumes. (Photo Dan Lunney) 


HANDBOOK OFTHE MAMMALS OFTHEWORLD: 
VOLUME 5, MONOTREMESAND MARSUPIALS 
Edited by Don Wilson and Russell 
Mittermeier. Published By Lynx Edicions. 

PRESENTED BY DAN LUNNEY 

Arthur White, chair of the Whitley awards committee 
that made the assessment, had the following to say about 
the book: “The Committee was impressed with this 
treatment of marsupials and monotremes because it did 
not simply emulate many of the previous encyclopaedic^ 
style reference books by listing some of the charismatic 
species and making some glib statements about the 
marsupials and monotremes as primitive mammals. 
Instead, they have gathered the people who actually work 
on these species and got them to describe these animals 
as functional units. As a result, the various species are 
recognised for their particular characteristics, and the 
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survival value of these characteristics are put into context. 
This is a sophisticated treatment of animals without being 
sensational, overly ■'dramatic or fanciful. The knowledge 
that is imparted in the text imparts a kind of reverence for 
the animals and how special each one is. In essence, the 
book has translated the scientific understanding of these 
animals and presented it as a fetching discussion of life as 
a monotreme or a marsupial.” 

I asked other committee members, and Adele 
Haythornthwaite immediately pointed out that the 
photographs are fantastic. I asked Noel Tait, another 
committee member, but he said that because they are 
not invertebrates, there is little he can say. He smiled 
as he said that, because he is well aware of the huge 
amount of work goes into such a volume: his remark 
is one of being overwhelmed by the richness of the text 
and photographs. This makes it a Whitley contender 
immediately, and with the detailed examination that 
followed, it became a Whitley medallist. 

When I read Arthur’s comments, I wondered what he 
meant by: “This is a sophisticated treatment of animals 
without being sensational, overly-dramatic or fanciful.” 
Part of that answer lies in today’s exuberant press 
release by QUT: “Several species of the ‘suicidally-sexed’ 
antechinus included in the book were recently discovered 
by Dr Baker and his team.” The QUT press release 
pointed out that: “QUT mammologist Dr Andrew Baker 
was hand-picked by the USA’s Smithsonian Institution to 
contribute to its new book, Handbook of the mammals of 
the world, volume 5: monotremes and marsupials.” 

Andrew Baker is quoted in the QUT press release as 
saying: “It feels good to win this award as we were all 
proud of how the book turned out - it was a real team 
effort. I was honoured to be asked in the first place, given 
the Smithsonian’s formidable reputation for science,” said 
Dr Baker, from QUT’s Science and Engineering Faculty. 
Andrew added: ““I love writing for the public - it’s always 
a fun challenge to make science digestible to a wide 


audience.” I think that Andrew has captured the feeling 
of so many of the authors of the book. 

Now just how wide that audience might be can be 
tested here. Consider the erudite writing of Mark Eldridge 
and Greta Frankham in the opening sentences of their 
contribution on the family Potoroidae (bettongs and 
potoroos) (p 600): “Potoroos and bettongs are sometimes 
regarded as a subfamily, Potoroninae, of the Macropodidae 
(the kangaroos and wallabies), but here are treated as a 
separate family because of their unique biology and long 
divergence.” Systematics is a thrilling subject for a minority 
of biologists, and I point out, a critical minority, but like any 
discipline, it does have its own vocabulary and assumptions. 
While I might value it highly, I do urge potential readers 
not to stall at the Systematics heading, the first heading, if 
their interest lies elsewhere, such as conservation. 

In contrast to the systematics section, under the 
heading, Status and Conservation, the message by these 
bettong and potoroo specialists is blunt: Potoroidae is 
one of the mammalian families most severely impacted 
by the European settlement of Australia. Of the 10 
species known to be extant in 1788, two are now 
presumed extinct, a further two have been eliminated 
from the mainland, and the remaining species have all 
declined, some by more than 90%. Greta Frankham 
and Mark Eldridge work in the Australian Museum 
and revel in the systematics, but Mark also chairs 
of the Scientific committee under the Threatened 
Species Conservation Act 1995 (NSW). It is a boon 
when the skills from the backroom play a key role in 
one of the great challenges our world - conserving all 
our native animals. 

One of the high-risk consequences of asking an editor 
to present a book award is that they might find a 
tiny editorial error. I was reading the first-rate species 
account for the Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby Petrogale 
penicillata in the chapter by Mark Eldridge and 
Graeme Coulson and among the references I did not 
recognise was one by van Eeden et al. (2011). I looked 
in the references where van should appear. It was not 
there. I then looked back at the helpful bibliography 
at the end of the species account (p 716) and van 
Eeden was placed between Dovey and Eldridge. I then 
rechecked the ‘general list of references’ on page 751 
(yes, it is a big book), and there it is between Edwards 
and Eisenberg. I did check with Lily van Eeden today, 
and she confirmed that she places her name in the ‘v’ 
section of references. That little puzzle allowed me to 
look at the scale of the book - it is vast. 

This book is a landmark, it serves us well for both 
individual species and in gaining a grasp of the range of 
marsupials world-wide. Most of us who are mammalogists 
work in one location, such as Australia, or more likely, 
one state, or focus on one species, or one genera, so we 
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Andrew Baker (left), Chris Dickman, Mark Eldridge, Graeme Coulson, Dan Lunney, Andrew Dennis, Ken Aplin 
(Photo: Ricky Spencer) 


need to look up and see the breadth of this fascinating 
group. I was struck for example with the statement that 
the Didelphidae, the opossums, is the largest marsupial 
family in the new world. That statement appears in the 
caption to Derby’s Woolly Opossum Caluromys derbianus 
on p 70, that the family comprises 18 genera, 103 species 
and at least 143 taxa. 

Chris Dickman has written an absorbing account of the 
family Peramelidae (bandicoots and echymiperas) with 
such thoughtful sentences as ‘... the Long-nosed Bandicoot 
and the two species of brown bandicoot sometimes incur 


the wrath of householders by digging holes in their lawns, 
eating food put out for their pet cats, or exciting domestic 
dogs to bark during their nocturnal visits.” 

Congratulations to the editors, the writers, the 
photographers and the graphic artists. This epic work 
will earn the gratitude of many zoologists, and marsupial 
biologists in particular. The Royal Zoological Society of 
NSW has, by presenting a Whitley medal to this modestly- 
titled handbook, helped launch it into a zoologically 
appreciative universe of scholars and conservationists. 


Certificates of Commendation 
YOUNG CHILDREN’S READER 

MIGALOOJHE WHITE WHALE 
By Mark Wilson. Published by Lothian 
Children’s Books. 

PRESENTED BY PAUL MACGUIRE 

I had a wonderful time reading and immersing myself 
in Migaloo. In my day job I'm the Director of Guest 
Experience education at Taronga Zoo, a wonderful job that 
is all about engaging people with conservation, just like 
this book does. We are also very passionate about marine 
mammal conservation and very passionate about the 
oceans. So to be able to acknowledge a book that opens 
kids' eyes and educates children about whales, oceans 
and conservation absolute pleasure. A said we have a 
strong focus on oceans at Taronga and indeed try to drive 
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behaviour change around sustainable seafood through our 
seal show. The marine mammals are a big part of how we 
connect our guest to Oceans as they are so charismatic and 
engaging. This book highlights these amazing traits. 

Reading this book, I had a most coincidental moment 
with Migaloo that was profound. One of the enjoyable 
parts of my job is having to be on call and watch the 
NSW government budget estimate committee meetings. 
I watch them on my computer stream live and if there's a 
problem or question we can respond - often the committee 
focuses on pragmatic issues like employment patterns, land 
protection, staff injuries etc. It's quite - I won't say boring, 
but preparing and observing is a challenging part of my role. 
So I thought, while I'm just watching this process on my 
computer with one eye I might take a deep dive and read 
this book again, because I enjoyed it so much. And guess 
what? During the proceedings Migaloo was mentioned 
by name!! I was amazed - I mean what's the chance of 
that happening. So there's obviously greater forces at play. 
Migaloo was referenced in relation to enforcing boats and 
water crafts stay the minimum distance as not to be injure 
marine mammals and the development of new legislation 
around drone use and marine mammals. What a star - 
Migaloo still being talked about! 

As you know, Migaloo is a famous whale first encountered 
in 1991, and what I love about this book is not only is it a 
great story about Mum and Migaloo,is that the illustrations 
are also amazing. Mark isn’t here tonight, but he is one of 
those guys who I don’t like that much - he seems a little 
bit too talented! Having the ability to write so well and 
illustrate so well is very, very impressive and to me unfair. 

That said it's a pleasure to acknowledge the fantastic, 
beautiful job that Mark has done. As I said, from an 
illustrative point of view, any one of these images would 
look great on anyone's wall. It's very impressive, the 
information is well presented and the compelling story 
makes it a great read. This book will make kids care 
and hopefully be inspired to take action to look after 
our amazing oceans. 



Paul Maguire presenting Migaloo - The White Whale 
(photo: Dan Lunney) 


CHILDREN’S CONSERVATION 
BOOK 

PHASMID, SAVING THE LORD HOWE ISLAND 
STICK INSECT 

By Rohan Cleave. Illustrated by Coral Tulloch. 
Published by Zoos Victoria, CSIRO Publishing. 

PRESENTED BY NOELTAIT 

It is indeed a great pleasure to present the Certificate of 
Commendation to Phasmid, Saving the Lord Howe Island 
Stick Insect. I'd like to make an exception to the adage that 
you should not judge a book by its cover. In this case, the 
cover is stunning, it is robust, beautifully designed and just 



PHASMID 


Saving the Lord Howe Island Stick Insect 


Rohan Cleave and Coral Tulloch 
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Left: Tara Stutchbury presenting‘Phasmids’at her school (Photo: Judi Stutchbury) 

Right: Tara Stutchbury (Left) reading “Phasmid” with her brother Harrison Stutchbury (Photo: Judi Stutchbury) 


the right shape and weight for a child to open across his or 
her knees as it is read. All the signs are here that this is an 
impressive book. In fact, it delivers these first impressions 
in spades. Here is a book that is extremely well written, it 
is engaging, it is authoritative, it is extremely well designed 
and produced, and it's wonderfully illustrated. It ticks all 
the boxes for a book worthy of a Whitley Award. Those 
involved in this venture, the author, the illustrator and 
the publisher, have come together to produce a wonderful 
book as a labour of love. 

But wait there’s more! The icing on the cake is the 
conservation story that it tells and what a wonderful 
story it is. Conservation issues are usually depressing ones 
of species decline at best and extinction at worse. But 


here we have a species brought back from the edge of 
extinction. Now flourishing in a captive breeding program 
to be released into the wild when the optimal conditions 
for its survival are achieved. Principally, this is the removal 
of rats from Lord Howe, which is a daunting task to say 
the least. So, the story is by no means over. 

I've always been interested in the Children's Category 
because these books encourage young children to 
become keen naturalists and indeed even professional 
biologists. I appreciate how clearly it makes a career in 
science such an exciting and worthy adventure, surely 
a great attribute in a children’s book foe those of us 
passionate about science. At the same time, the Whitley 
Committee is mindful of the dangers of adults choosing 



NoelTait (left) presenting the award to Rohan Cleave and Briana Melideo (CSIRO Publishing) (Photo: Dan Lunney) 
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books that they believe should appeal to children. With 
this in mind, we often engage children to guide us in 
our deliberations. But let me indulge myself with a little 
story. This happened only a few weeks ago. 

I escaped much of the working mechanisms of the 
Whitley Awards this year by going away over the critical 
final decision period. I went to North Queensland with 
my wife in our newly acquired camper trailer and I've 
spent the last two months on the road. On the way 
home, we visited Bundaberg where my wife's cousin, 
the local vet and fervent conservationist, lives. We 
often share our accommodation there with injured 
and recuperating wildlife, sometimes koalas. On this 
occasion, his daughter and grandchildren were also 
visiting. When I was asked what I did in my retirement, 
I said that I was on the council of the Royal Zoological 
Society of New South Wales and, at the moment, we are 
judging books published on Australasian fauna for the 
Whitley Awards at which Tara, who was sitting there 
quiet as a mouse, pricked up her ears and said, "That's 
what I do." I said, "That's extraordinary. How come 
that's what you do?" "Well," she said "at my school in 
Kalkie, we were asked to choose a book from the recent 
acquisition stand and then to present this book to the 
school and say what you liked about it”. She chose and 
then presented her special book. It won the book prize. 


On the screen behind me is Tara presenting Phasmid to 
the school assembly. 

Now, getting back to the book - I'm passing the buck now 
to turn over onto the back cover, which is also impressive, 
and there I can read what Jane Goodall of Chimp fame 
had to say about Phasmid. 

Phasmid tells the remarkable story of the rediscovery and 
rescue of the Lord Howe Island stick insect. It was thought 
that this species was extinct, lost forever, until one moonlit 
night a few surviving insects were found on a single bush, 
peeking out of a rock crevice on Balls Pyramid. 

The race was on to save the species and with the determination 
and passion of some dedicated people, the Lord Howe Island 
stick insect was brought back from the edge of extinction. 
Rohan Cleave's inspired text and Coral Tulloch's evocative 
illustrations showcase this amazing insect and give us hope 
and proof that we can make a difference. 

As a Sydneysiders, we are aware that there is much to 
admire and envy about Melbourne. One of the lesser 
known of Melbourne’s attractions is the invertebrate 
section of Melbourne Zoo with its behind the scenes 
phasmid breeding facilities overseen by the author of this 
book, Rohan Cleave, and a number of other dedicated 
members of staff. Congratulations to Rohan Cleave and 
CSIRO Publishing for a wonderful book. 



CHILDREN’S STORY 

MISTER CASSOWARY 
By Samantha Wheeler. 

Published by University of Queensland Press. 

PRESENTED BY ARTHUR WHITE 

One of the challenges for any author is to get the 
attention of the reader. If that reader is a young teen 
whose attention span is easily diverted, the task can be 
quite difficult. There are so many competing activities 
to divert their attention, plus temperamental mood 
swings to contend with. 

If you want to get young teens reading about native 
birds, say cassowaries for example, it will have to be done 
in an indirect and sneaky way. Samantha Wheeler chose 
to use the idiosyncrasies of the child's parent behaviour 
as a curiosity wedge into the world of cassowaries. Does 
this sound bizarre? That was the intention. Cassowaries 
come into this story from the side, after all, how could 
a dumb, flightless bird in north Queensland disrupt 
two generations of a family and leave a secret that still 
haunted the father to this day? 

The first two thirds of "Mister Cassowary" is devoted to 
setting the scene and hooking the young reader. The final 
third delivers the culprit in this story- a cassowary- and 
not any old cassowary- but Mr Cassowary himself. How 
all of this pans out is very amusing and facts and details 
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about cassowaries come pouring out as a necessary means 
of solving the family puzzle. 

Mister Cassowary has succeeded in spinning a 
interesting yarn that eventually delves into the real 
world of cassowaries. There is nothing imaginary or 
fake about what cassowaries are and how they act. 
Overall, there is a reverence for cassowaries that comes 
through and also a fearful respect for the birds. The 
experiences of the boy and his father turn a city-born 
kid into a cassowary fancier-1 think most readers would 
empathise with his experiences. 

Cleverly written and targeting a specific audience, 
Samantha Wheeler deserves great praise for finding 
a way to trumpet these unusual birds to a generally 
apathetic audience. She and UQP deserve to be lauded 
for promoting Australia's fauna in such a creative way. 



ArthurWhite discussing Mister Cassowary (Photo: Dan 
Lunney) 


BEHAVIOURAL ZOOLOGY 

BIRD MINDS, COGNITION AND BEHAVIOUR OF 

AUSTRALIAN NATIVE BIRDS 

By Gisela Kaplan. Published by CSIRO Publishing. 

PRESENTED BY RICHARD MAJOR 

Australian birds have long been known to have rather 
different life histories from their Northern Hemisphere 
counterparts. They are characterized by having longer 
lifespans, smaller clutch size, longer breeding seasons and 
a particularly high incidence of co-operative breeding. 
When recent genetic advances identified that they also 
had quite separate ancestries, these differences made 
more sense, highlighting the need for local understanding 
rather than interpreting Australian birds through a 
northern hemisphere lens. And more recently it has been 
established that a high proportion of modern birds, notably 
the passerines, which comprise around 60% of the global 
avifauna, have their origins in Australasia. So rather than 
looking at Australian birds as quaint exceptions to the 
“normality” of the established body of research, we should 
be looking to the Australian region for primary insights 
into the factors driving the early evolution of birds. 

The phenomena of nest-building, bi-parental care and 
song have stimulated much interest in the behaviour 
of birds, but apart from some remarkable studies on a 
few of our co-operative breeders, our knowledge of how 
Australian birds behave is rather limited. Studies of 
cognition in Australian birds are particularly neglected, 
in spite of the diversity of parrots and passerines, many of 
which I can assure you are very clever. This book, “Bird 
Minds - cognition and behavior of Australian native 
birds”, highlights this oversight and is a very valuable 
resource for anyone interested in righting past wrongs. 



Cognition and Beharionr of\ I ust ration A afire Birds 
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Gisela Kaplan (Photo: Dan Lunney) 

Gisela Kaplan has done an outstanding job of summarising 
global advances in our understanding of behavior and 
cognition, including problem solving, social learning, and 
innovation, as well as the explanatory value of brain size, 
brain structure and brain lateralization in understanding 
these behaviors. For example, did you know that brain size 
is an important predictor of longevity, adaptation to urban 
environments and successful invasive species? Separate 
chapters are devoted to food switching, toobuse, nests and 
bowers, play, mimicry, song learning and communication. 


But in order to progress this understanding, as it relates to 
Australian birds, the first step is to catalogue what different 
Australian species actually do, as well as what they are 
capable of. This is where the book comes into its own, as it 
compiles the relatively few studies and the large number of 
anecdotes tucked away in Australia’s ornithological history. 
These records are supplemented by the author’s own 
observations, especially as derived from her vast experience 
in the rehabilitation of injured wildlife. 

In addition to the resource material provided by this 
extensive literature review, the book has a very useful 
and detailed appendix which compiles data on life span, 
body size, brain size, behaviours, and parental care of all 
Australian land birds - I think there are 400 of them -- 
and this in itself will be a very useful resource for future 
researchers. And apart from its appeal to a research 
audience through its role as a catalyst providing the 
substrate for future investigation, this book has great appeal 
for a wide, non- specialist audience. The writing style is 
simple and friendly; it is a narrative, not a turgid textbook, 
and is full of genuinely interesting insights into bird 
behavior. It is a therefore a fitting winner of the Whitley 
Prize for best book in Behavioural Zoology and it gives me 
great pleasure to present this award to Gisela Kaplan. 





INSECTS OF 
SOUTH-EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA 



ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

INSECTS OF SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA, AN 
ECOLOGICAL AND BEHAVIOURAL GUIDE 
By Roger Farrow. Published By CSIRO 
Publishing. 

PRESENTED BY DIETER HOCHULI 

It’s a great pleasure to present this certificate of 
commendation to the Insects of South-Eastern Australian, 
An Ecological and Behavioural Guide by Roger Farrow, 
published by CSIRO Publishing. 

This is a book that helps people connect with what we 
describe as the little things that run the world, the insects 
that are part of our everyday lives. But it does much more 
than simply help them find out what they saw crawling 
around their garden, chomping on a street tree, or 
crossing their path on a bush walk. 

As entomologists, we’re often asked what a particular 
insect might be. We can often make a good guess to this. 
We’re also asked why they are doing what they are doing, 
and that’s where this book really comes to the fore. 

What sets this book apart from other books on insects is 
its focus on the behaviour and ecology of insects. 


It’s a terrific combination of scholarship and aesthetics to 
help tell the stories behind these animals and the things 
they do. As a result of the way that it is organised, it does 
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Dieter Hochuli (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


Roger Farrow (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


things differently to a lot of other illustrated guides and 
is an important addition to the popular insect literature. 

It’s a timely arrival on our bookshelves because it fills 
a need to help people to not only understand who the 


animals in their local environment are, but what the 
animals in their environment are doing. The photographs 
are exceptional and I strongly recommend it to you. The 
book is a fantastic journey into one of the most amazing 
worlds on the planet, that of the insects. 


NATURAL HISTORY GUIDE 

A GUIDETO MOSQUITOES OF AUSTRALIA 
By Cameron Webb, Stephen Doggett and 
Richard Russell. Published by CSIRO Publishing. 

PRESENTED BY GERRY CASSIS 

It's a great honour to be asked to present a prize about one 
of the most unpopular group of organisms on the planet. 
I've spent the last few years running around New Guinea 
where mosquitoes obviously have an incredible impact 
on the lives of the people in that country and there's not 
a day where you don’t pick up the newspaper and read 
about zika and chikungunya and malaria or some other 
mosquito-borne pathogen that is causing disease and 
misery. This prize is well deserved. The authors, Cameron 
Webb, Stephen Doggett and Richard Russell have spent a 
lifetime working on this group of organisms that is not only 
unpopular, but it's extremely important to the wellbeing of 
people around the world, including in Australia. 

The guide to mosquitoes has terrific components in it, 
not just about the biology of these flying, blood-sucking 
creatures but also how to identify these insects, and there 
are lots of excellent pictures. The graphics are really 
easy to use and the descriptions are very simply put. I 
think it's a terrific book and I commend it to you, and I 
really congratulate the authors for putting in such a great 
effort to bring this to the lay person. Mosquitoes are not 
a popular group but they're very important, and I think 
they've done an excellent job in bringing this book to the 
public. People may not like mosquitoes after reading the 
book but at least they have a better understanding of what 
these creatures really are. 



A GUIDE TO 

MOSQUITOES 

OF AUSTRALIA 
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Stephen Doggett (Left), Cameron Webb and Gerry Cassis (Photo: Dan Lunney) 



AUSTRALIAN BIRDLIFE,VOLUME 4(2) 

Edited by Sean Dooley 
Published by Bird life Australia 

PRESENTED BY STEPHEN AMBROSE 

This year’s winner in the periodical category is Australian 
Birdlife, produced by Birdlife Australia in Melbourne. It is 
a glossy colour magazine about Australian birds and their 
habitats, is produced quarterly, and is available in hard' 
copy form and online. 

Australian Birdlife is an outstanding vehicle for 
communicating cutting'edge bird research, conservation 
and bird'watching issues to anyone who has more than 
just a passing interest in the natural environment. In 
doing so, it draws on the talents of some of the best 
natural history writers, bird photographers, birders, 
researchers and birding professionals in Australia for 
its highly visual, educational and easy'to'read content. 
As someone who leads a busy life, I rely on Australian 
BirdLife to keep abreast of some of the key ornithological 
issues in Australia and overseas. 

Over the last 12 months, the periodical has featured 
important conservation stories about some of our rarest 
birds such as: 

1. The very colourful Swift Parrot, a species currently 
moving towards extinction at a faster rate than almost 
any other Australian bird (and shown on the front 
cover of the magazine); 

2. The Eastern Curlew the largest shorebird species to 
migrate along the East Asian Australasian Flyway; 

3. The Plains Wanderer, arguably one of Australia’s most 
critically endangered bird species; 
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4. The Powerful Owl, an iconic top-order predator in 
Sydney’s bushland; and 

5. The Australian Fairy Tern which has established a 
successful breeding colony on industrial wasteland at 
the Port of Fremantle in Western Australia. 

Each issue also reports on the progress of BirdLife 
Australia projects, rare and unusual bird sightings, 
and overseas birding experiences. The magazine 
regularly profiles well-known birdwatchers and even 
provides opportunities for birding novices to report 
their own stories of bird discovery. I am particularly 
pleased that the June 2015 issue profiled Michael 
Morecombe, a professional bird photographer, 
compiler of a popular bird field guide, and one of my 
boyhood mentors from Perth. 

The ability of Australian Birdlife to convey topical 
ornithological news to a broad audience in a highly 
effective, high-quality and concise manner, with some 
of the best bird photos and written text you will find in 
any natural history magazine anywhere in the world, 
makes it a worthy recipient of the 2016 Whitley 
Award for periodicals. 



Stephen Ambrose (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


ZOOLOGICAL RESOURCE 

AN ATLAS OFTHE BIRDS OF NSW AND ACT, 
VOLUME 2 

By Richard Cooper, Ian Mcallan, Christopher 
Brandis and Brian Curtis. 

Published by Nsw Bird Atlassers Inc. 

PRESENTED BY PHIL STRAW 

This publication is volume 2 out of three volumes of The 
Atlas of the Birds of NSW and ACT. A lot of people 
have spent a lot of research on books, preparation for the 
books, writing the books. The authors and their team who 
contributed to this are many and the list of contributors 
fills two and a half pages with just their names. A massive 
amount of work by a lot of people over many thousands of 
hours has created this document. 

In fact, long before its publication, the data in this atlas 
were being used by many government departments, 
researchers, consultants, professional ornithologists and 
birdwatchers. But now, after 30 years, the data have been 
published as a stand-alone document. Although there is 
a lot of text in the book, the greatest attraction of this 
publication is the ease at which one can quickly glance at 
the distribution across the whole State of any bird species 
that occurs in New South Wales. 

There are distribution maps recording breeding locations 
of every species; seasonal distribution maps representing 
periods of drought, some floods - this country is notorious 
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for its extremes in climate - underreporting rates of most 
species. Even population trends over the years have been 
documented because the data were collected consistently 
over a long period of time. The population trends are 
derived from the reporting rates from all those observers 
and that gives us a fairly good clue of what's been 
happening over those years. 

The Atlas is not all pretty pictures. The species counts 
in the book are included, concise summaries of each 
species distribution, habitat, breeding ecology, seasonal 
movements and changes in the distribution over the years, 
as well as species status on population trends. The book is 
a veritable goldmine of information, accessed quickly and 
far more relaxing on the eye than looking through data 
on a computer. The NSW Bird Atlas authors are to be 
congratulated for putting in the legwork and analysis to 
produce the data to produce this landmark publication. 

The whole State is divided into 1 degree grids, but the 
resolution of the collection is much finer. When we started 
the Australian Bird Atlas back in 1986, 30 years ago, I 
argued the case for a high resolution so that you can tease 
out information to a finer degree if it's to a larger scale. 

I'm really pleased that NSW Bird Atlassers persevered 
through all those years to collect the data and produce this 
remarkable document. Looking at any of these maps here 
you can instantaneously see the distribution of the birds in 
the State, their breeding areas and there is lots and lots of 
supporting information on the trends of populations. This 
book is a very useful addition to ornithological resources 
of this state and I'm very pleased to see a hell of a lot of 
hard work be recognised tonight by this award. 



Phil Straw (Photo: Dan Lunney) 



Richard Cooper (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY 

PLATYPUS, WORLD’S STRANGEST ANIMAL 
By Elizabeth Parer-Cook and David Parer. 
Published by Zaurora Books. 

PRESENTED BY HAYLEY BATES 

II would like to start by saying what a pleasure it is to hand 
out this award. Something quite magical happened when 
I opened the front cover of this book and the experience 
of opening the very first page was unlike any I have ever 
experienced before. The images are utterly amazing and 
immediately transport you to the world of the platypus. 

A few weeks ago, I was babysitting my four year old niece. 
I was quite desperate for a bedtime story to read to her. 
So, I picked up," Platypus, the World’s Strangest Animal" 
and I thought I would give it a try. As soon as I opened the 
front cover, my niece became so excited and thought there 
was a real platypus, right there in the room with us. The 
images are so life like. It was so hard to pry this book from 


PLATYPUS 

World’s Strangest Animal 
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David Parer (Left), Elizabeth Parer-Cook and Hayley Bates (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


her hands and make her go to sleep. Instead she decided 
to sleep with the book open next to her. The book, quite 
magically became her friend. She named it “Platty”. It 
took me about an hour to try and sneak into the room and 
get the book out from underneath her. 

To all of you here tonight, if you get a chance, pick up 
this book and have a look at the amazing images inside. 
They're absolutely beautiful. The images make you feel 
like you are submerged in the bush .They make you 


feel like you're learning about the platypus on a really 
personal, in depth level. The book itself covers topics 
about the biology, reproduction, lifecycle and behaviour 
of the platypus. Yet, possibly the strangest thing about 
this book, Platypus, World's Strangest Animal, is that it 
finishes with a chapter on echidnas. What a lovely way to 
finish the story. It is with great pleasure that I present the 
prize for the best illustrated natural history book for 2016 
to" Platypus, World’s Strangest Animal". 



POPULAR ZOOLOGY 

PREHISTORIC MARINE LIFE IN AUSTRALIA’S 
INLAND SEA 
By Danielle Clode. 

Published by Museum Victoria. 

PRESENTED BY ARTHUR WHITE 

There has been a great upsurge in the discovery and 
description of fossils in Australia. Fossils from all parts of the 
country have made it in the news^ ranging from footprints 
in Broome of the largest dinosaurs that ever walked the 
planet, to bizarre first animal life locked in the ancient rocks 
at Ediacara and Nilpena in South Australia. Grey nomads 
touring western Queensland can travel the fossil way and 
visit many extraordinary fossil sites that are open to the 
public. Fossil museums are becoming common. 

In the recent past, the only way that you could popularise 
Australian fossils was to put a dinosaur on the cover 
and introduce other creatures by stealth. John Long was 
forced to do that with his popular fossil book "Australian 
Dinosaurs and other animals from the Mesozoic". 
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Danielle Clode (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


Dinosaurs made up only a small fraction of what was a 
very informative book. 

I am pleased to say that Danielle Clode has not had to 
go down that path- although she does flaunt some of the 
marine monsters in her book. Danielle chose a time and 
an event to launch this book. The time is the Cretaceous 
and the event is the flooding of inland Australia and the 
creation of the Eromanga Sea. A dramatic event that was 
bound to have major consequences on the animals that 
lived in this sea and those that inhabited the shoreline. 

"Prehistoric Marine Life in Australia's Inland Sea" is 
a time travel story. The reader is taken back into the 
Cretaceous to experience life in this long-passed world. 
The account is not overly technical but always contains 
some specific information that hints at a fascinating 
ecosystem dominated by marine giants and bizarre smaller 
animals. The text is gentle and not condescending. There 


is a lot to think about and a lot to keep track of in this 
ancient world. Danielle has taken a patient yet well- 
informed approach and has penned a highly readable 
account of the animals of Australia' inland sea. 

The book is well supported by superb art work that is 
not fanciful but is realistic. There are multiple images 
and figures on each page to help the reader cross the 
100-million-year time zone. Each specie sis given a unique 
character and what is known of its way of life is explained. 
Each creature interacts with the others in the sea. The 
story of life in the Eromanga slowly unfolds. 

Well-written text and superb backup images guarantee 
that "Prehistoric Marine Life in Australia's Inland 
Sea" is a deserving winner in the category of Popular 
Zoology, a category most often taken out by books 
dealing with living fauna. 
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FIELD GUIDE 

FIELD GUIDE TO THE DRAGONFLIES OF NEW 
GUINEA 

By Albert Orr and Vincent Kalkman. 
Illustrated by Albert Orr. 

Published by Brachyron. 

PRESENTED BY NOELTAIT 

It certainly is my pleasure to present another book with 
a stunning cover: in this case, almost Japanese in the 
stylised outlines delicately coloured dragonflies against a 
white background. This volume certainly does justice to 
a group of much loved insects renowned for their beauty 
of form, colour and gracefulness in flight. I have had the 
pleasure of calling on Bert Orr at his home in Caloundra. 
There I was able to see the dining room table where these 
exquisite drawings were carried out. 

The undisputed Australian expert on the dragonflies of 
Australia, Gunther Theischinger, could not be present 
tonight, so I will try to add his enthusiasm for this group 
of insects in general and this book in particular as I read 
the presentation speech that he prepared for me. 

The authors, A.G. Orr and V.J. Kalkman, are established 
authorities, well known and respected in the global 
odonatological community and have been producing 
excellent dragonfly books valued for their high conciseness 
and accuracy in text and illustrations for many years. 

This Field Guide is a unique contribution detailing 
a rich, fascinating and very poorly known aspect of 
Australasian zoology. It treats the ‘true’ dragonflies 
(suborder Anisoptera) of New Guinea, its satellite islands 
and the Bismarck Archipelago. 



Field Guide to the 
dragonflies of 
New Guinea 


Albert Orr & Vincent Kalkman 
Illustrated by Albert Orr 


Brachytron 


It is pitched equally at a scientific audience, amateur 
naturalists visiting New Guinea and local workers. It 
contains a great deal of information in a very concise 
form, such as understanding necessary morphology, how 
to interpret diagrams and how to collect and preserve. For 
the beginner, it would serve as an excellent introduction to 
the specialist literature. Nevertheless, for the experienced 
and professional odonatologist it provides an invaluable 
resource - both the plates and accompanying text, and the 
checklist with distributions in the back give an excellent 
overview of the subject. 


It complements the previous, award winning field 
guide published on the damselflies (Zygoptera) of 
New Guinea. Arguably this book is even better than 
that volume, especially because it presents the entire 
anisopteran fauna as it is presently known. This is 
possible because this suborder has fewer taxonomic 
uncertainties than occur in the Zygoptera. 

This has resulted in a larger, more informative volume, 
which also has presented the authors with a more 
challenging task. In discriminating clearly between all 
species of this highly complex fauna the authors have set 
themselves a real challenge, but one they have overcome 
with imagination, insight and apparent ease. 

It enables for the first time a range of people to 
appreciate the rich and fascinating New Guinea 
Anisoptera fauna and to easily and accurately identify 
specimens in the field or in collections. 


The book also includes representative larval illustrations, 
which should be of great use to freshwater biologists 
involved in environmental monitoring programmes and 
for conservation issues. The fact that there is also a 
Bahasa Indonesia text is also a big plus in that it makes 
the book accessible to locals in the Indonesian provinces 
of Papua and West Papua. The way the two texts are 
separated there is no confusion or interference, as often 
happens in bilingual books. 

The style of illustration, using paintings of museum 
specimens in concert with a selection of photographs to 
capture the jizz of the living insect is highly successful. 
The mixture of colour drawings and line art is particularly 
effective in general attractiveness. The formula draws the 
readers in, with an immediate overview and then directs 
their attention to salient details 

Where needed structures, such as secondary genitalia, 
are figured in detail, with their relationship to the whole 
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Noel Tait (Photo: Dan Lunney) 



Albert Orr (Photo: Dan Lunney) 


insect indicated. This is a good way to demystifying these 
concepts for the student. The intuitive, multiple entry, 
tabular keys are particularly effective in guiding the reader 
to the right area of the text and plates. Auxiliary diagrams 
showing secondary genitalia for all libellulid genera serve 
as secondary aid to identification should this be needed. I 
consider this potentially very helpful. 


easy to understand form, very concisely and neatly. 

The book makes a significant contribution of new 
information in text and illustrations - both interacting 
very well - by presenting a new synthesis of existing 
knowledge in a most delightful and markedly more 
acceptable form than is available. 


To sum it up: Nearly all information provided in the new 
book relates directly to Australasian zoology. It takes a great 
deal of complex information and presents it in a clear and 


I consider the book highly deserving of the Whitley 
Certificate of Commendation in the category of Field 
Guide. 



PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 

THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVE BEE BOOK 
By Tim Heard. Published by Sugarbag Bees. 

PRESENTED BYADELE HAYTHORNTHWAITE 

This is the first time that an award in the category 
of ‘Practical Zoology’ has been given. The Australian 
Native Bee Book’ is certainly a worthy winner in this 
new category as it is undeniably a practical book, but 
moreover, provides us with a fascinating insight into the 
life of native bees. 

Author Tim Heard has vast experience in keeping 
native bee species (all of which are stingless). In the first 
section of his book, he introduces the reader to honey 
bees and native bees, and takes an informative and well- 
written tour through the evolution, social organisation, 
ecology, natural history, and global diversity of bees. 
He has consulted experts in the field and incorporated 
their knowledge in an accessible style that will speak to 
zoologists and general readers alike. 
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The second section is hands-on practical, describing how 
to keep hives of stingless bees, and comes complete with 
instructions on how to build and manage a backyard hive 
for sugarbag honey production, also including information 
on how to establish a colony, split a hive, and deter natural 
enemies. Indigenous harvesting and use of sugarbag 
is described too, along with explanations of cultural 
significance. 

In the final section, the role of native bees in providing 
vital ecosystem and agricultural services is explored. Bees 
are, of course, integral to pollination processes in many 
plants, and are of enormous economic and ecological 
value. Tim Heard provides advice on which crops are 
pollinated by which species, and where hives should be 
placed to facilitate successful pollination. 



Adele Haythornthwaite (Left) and Tim Heard (Photo: 
Dan Lunney). 


Throughout this impressive book, there are plenty of 
high quality photographs and illustrations that provide a 
powerful visual accompaniment to the text. The sculptural 
honeycombs depicted in the photographs are particularly 
memorable. 


We are delighted to acknowledge this publication with 
a Whitley award. It is a unique book in a unique 
category, and will undoubtedly convert many enthusiasts 
into practising beekeepers. Congratulations to Tim and 
Sugarbag Bees. 


SPECIAL COMMENDATION 

PETER HIGGINS 

PRESENTED BY STEPHEN AMBROSE 

Peter Higgins is this year’s recipient of the Special 
Commendation Award for his extensive contribution to 
significant publications that promote Australasian fauna. 

Peter was an editor of all seven volumes of the Handbook 
of Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds (or 
HANZAB as it is affectionately known), published in 
Melbourne by Oxford University Press. He was the 
assistant editor for the first two volumes, from 1987 to 

1993 (when Stephen Marchant was the senior editor), and 
he became the senior editor of the next five volumes (from 

1994 to 2006) after Stephen’s retirement from the project. 
Therefore, Peter devoted 20 years of his working life to the 
compilation and publication of the HANZAB volumes. 

Since the completion of HANZAB, Peter has co-authored 
species accounts of Australian honeyeaters and New 
Zealand stitchbirds for Volumes 13 and 14 of the 
Handbook of Birds of the World, published by Lynx 
Edicions in Barcelona, Spain. 

HANZAB was a project of the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union or RAOU (now BirdLife Australia 
after its amalgamation with Bird Observation and 
Conservation Australia or BOCA). The total body of 
work comprises 9,138 pages of scientifically-referenced, 
as well as previously unpublished, information about 
all the bird families and species that had been recorded 
in the Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic regions 
at the times of publication (956 species, in total). The 



Peter Higgins (photo: Dan Lunney) 
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text is supplemented with colour plates of each species, 
species distribution maps, sonograms, and black and 
white drawings that illustrate behavioural displays and 
postures of the birds. 

Peter’s specific roles as editor of the HANZAB Project 
included managing a team of researchers, writers, bird 
artists and illustrators; editing and proofreading all the 
texts; ensuring that all species texts were appropriately 
and externally refereed; reporting to and acting on the 
recommendations of the HANZAB Project Steering 
Committee; and liaising with the publishers in relation 
to deadlines and publication layout. Peter also wrote the 
section of each species account that dealt with the origins 
and meanings of the scientific and common names and 
their synonyms. He was awarded the Whitley Medal in 
1996, when Volume 3 (Snipe to Pigeons) was recognised 
as that year’s most outstanding natural history publication 
on Australian fauna. The other published volumes were all 
given the Whitley Award for Best Zoological Handbook 
in their respective years of publication. 

It is 10 years since the publication of the final volume of 
HANZAB and so it is a good time to reflect on the project’s 
and Peter’s long-term contribution to ornithology. There 
is no doubt that HANZAB has influenced Australian 
ornithology as much as, if not more than, the monumental 
works of John Gould’s The Birds of Australia (these were 
seven volumes published between 1840 and 1848) and 
Gregory Mathews’ The Birds of Australia (which were 12 
volumes published between 1910 and 1927). 

The HANZAB volumes summarised all that was 
known about each bird species at their times of 
publication and, perhaps more importantly, identified 
what was NOT known. 

It was also the first time that detailed information had 
been presented about the variation in plumages of 
each species according to geographical distribution, age 
and sexual maturity, gender, and stages of the moult 
cycle. Therefore, HANZAB is not only an invaluable 
source of information about Australian, New Zealand 
and Antarctic birds, the gaps in knowledge that were 
identified by the project have significantly influenced 
subsequent directions in ornithological research, and is 
likely to continue to do so for decades to come. 


The total financial cost of the RAOU completing the 
HANZAB Project was about $8 million, some of which 
came from government grants, but mostly from generous 
philanthropic donations and corporate sponsorship. 
There was a continual need to raise funds during the 
course of the project and there were always concerns 
that there would be insufficient funds to complete all 
seven volumes. This led to tensions within and outside 
the RAOU, particularly in the mkb to late4990s, when 
others questioned the wisdom of raising money for the 
HANZAB Project when there was a need to fund other 
bird research and conservation projects. These concerns 
were SO significant that throughout 1997 and much 
of 1998 the RAOU Council (through its Research 
Subcommittee) seriously considered suspending the 
HANZAB Project indefinitely on the basis that it was too 
financially draining on the organisation, but after much 
debate, decided to continue with it. These were difficult 
times for the HANZAB Project team; morale was low and 
individual team members had difficulty concentrating on 
their work when the future of the project was in doubt. 
Peter played a crucial role in that period as managing 
editor; he talked up the morale of his staff, had them 
focus on completing their work, he largely disengaged 
from the politics surrounding the project, left project 
funding^raising to others, and led by example by focusing 
entirely on his editorial duties, while privately despairing 
over the uncertainty of the project’s future. In doing so, 
it led to the critical publication of Volume 4 (Parrots to 
Dollarbird) in 1999, acknowledged widely as the most 
impressive of all the HANZAB volumes to that date, and 
a turning point in the fortunes and support for the project. 

The successful completion of HANZAB can be attributed 
to the contributions and support of large numbers of 
people and institutions. Peter Higgins pays homage to 
major contributors in an essay titled “Finishing HANZAB 
- a Reflection”, which was published in the final volume 
of HANZAB. However, Peter’s graciousness and humility 
prevented him from reflecting on the full extent of his own 
contributions to the project, preferring to praise others. 
Special commendation by the Royal Zoological Society 
through the Whitley Awards is one way of recognizing 
Peter’s significant scholarly contribution to zoological and, 
in particular, ornithological literature. 
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